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count for th« most. We must help each 
other by every bibliographic device we can 
invent. We must organize for mutual serv- 
ice of our communities. If leadership 
through learning means anything, on us 
in large measure rests the burden of pro- 



viding the means of learning. If the man 
who knows needs to increase his knowledge 
— as he always will — we must not fail him. 
We must have the books for him. How 
we shall bring him and the books together 
is another story. 



ESTABLISHING LIBRARIES UNDER DIFFICULTIES 



By Mabel Wilkinson, Organizer and County Librarian, Cody, Wyoming 



In December, 1914, the Wheatland Li- 
brary Association donated its collection of 
about two thousand volumes, a brick build- 
ing with two rooms, and a splendid corner 
lot to Platte County, Wyoming. 

The Association had been formed in 1896 
by the ladies of Wheatland, first as a read- 
ing circle for mutual benefit, and later for 
the purpose of establishing a subscription 
library. The library evolved under the 
auspices of this organization was composed 
largely of fiction, and was supported by an 
assessment of one dollar in annual dues 
from each member. When the Association 
was three years old, Mr. Carey of the 
Wyoming Land and Development Company, 
and later Governor of Wyoming, donated a 
fine corner lot for a library building. 
Through donations and subscriptions from 
the entire community the present building 
was erected in 1901. Prior to this, the 
books were housed in the home of Dr. Rig- 
den. For a number of years the collec- 
tion was cared for, and circulated by volun- 
teer attendants, the building being open 
Saturday afternoons for such service. Nat- 
urally as the collection increased the service 
became very unsatisfactory, and toward 
the last the books were becoming a "white 
elephant" on the hands of the Association. 

In October, 1914, several members were 
present at a meeting of the Women's Fed- 
eration of Clubs, and while there became 
greatly interested in an address on library 
extension, given by Mr. Hadley, of Den- 
ver. After consulting Mr. Hadley regard- 
ing the county library law, which Wyoming 
has had since 1886 and from which the 



residents while paying taxes annually for 
library purposes had been getting no re- 
turns in the majority of cases — most of 
them not even being aware that the state 
has such a law — the Wheatland library 
trustees found that if they wished to do- 
nate a collection of books, a building, or 
anything pertaining to library work to any 
county, the county would be obliged to ac- 
cept the gift. The law provides also for 
the appointment of three trustees who shall 
be responsible for securing an organizer, a 
competent librarian, and see that a tax of 
not less than one-eighth, nor more than 
one-half mill on the dollar be provided for 
the organization, furnishing, and perma- 
nent support of the library according to ap- 
proved library methods, and that all books 
purchased from the county fund be in- 
structive and of a nature to improve the 
mind and character of the reader. 

After the report from its delegates, the 
W. T. K. Club of Wheatland appointed a 
committee to confer with the trustees of 
the Library Association, and through their 
efforts the collection, building, and lot 
were formally deeded to Platte County. 
The following February an organizer was 
secured for a term of four months to get 
everything in working order and plan ex- 
tension work in advance, "on a strictly 
county basis." 

The organization was begun at once and 
has progressed steadily and rapidly since. 
In addition to the necessary technical 
work, special entertainments were ar- 
ranged for the purpose of raising funds 
with which to purchase new books, as the 
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appropriation made by the outgoing com- 
missioners was too small to cover the neces- 
sary expenses for the first year. Unfor- 
tunately the entertainments were given too 
soon to obtain the best results; the people 
being antagonistic at first in their attitude 
toward anything which might have a ten- 
dency to raise the taxes, besides demand- 
ing extra support at the very beginning. 
Fortunately their antagonism vanished as 
soon as they were made to realize the ad- 
vantages of the system, and the manifold 
returns from the amount of money ex- 
pended. Through the entertainments 
enough was secured to get some excellent 
material for the story hour, which has been 
established from ten to eleven o'clock every 
Saturday for the benefit of the children of 
Wheatland and surrounding country. 

As there was no place in which the young 
people of Wheatland could spend their 
evenings in a social way, the library has 
been closed as a reading room each Monday 
evening, and thrown open as a clubroom to 
all young women over twenty; girls over 
sixteen and under twenty; young men; and 
boys; each organization in turn having a 
monthly meeting at the library building 
under the direction either of the librarian 
or one of the directors. The reading room 
is also kept open Sunday afternoons in or- 
der to provide an attractive place for one 
to spend his time without being obliged to 
stay in a cheerless room, walk the streets, 
frequent the pool halls or saloons. 

Since opening on a regular library basis, 
every effort has been made to reach and 
interest the people in library work and ex- 
tension throughout Platte County. It is 
our aim to provide each individual, who 
is able to read, with the best available 
literature. Consequently I recently made a 
library trip over the entire county with 
this in view. To be sure we are handi- 
capped this year with a tiny collection, no 
funds, enormous distances between thinly 
populated settlements, and few as well as 
poor railroad facilities, but we intend to 
have our collections used to the greatest 
possible extent. Therefore, I visited each 
post-office, town, village and hamlet in the 



county on this trip. The interest shown 
in the various communities concerning 
their welfare where educational ad- 
vantages of every kind are limited, has cer- 
tainly aroused the good will and generosity 
of all concerned, not only toward my horse 
"Joker" and me, but in a willingness to 
meet any extra tax levy for library pur- 
poses, and to donate every service possible 
to assist the work and its extension. 

As distances are great, train service ex- 
tremely poor, and automobile service high, 
my entire library extension trip of two 
weeks' duration had to be made on horse- 
back, the journey covering about four hun- 
dred miles through very rough country, over 
poor roads, and worse trails with very few 
accommodations along the line. Numerous 
claims are being filed on constantly, and 
while one may ride jauntily down a fairly 
good road from one hamlet to another 
today, it is nothing to return on the mor- 
row and find the road well fenced in. 
Then there is nothing to do but scout 
around and keep the general location of 
destination in mind until another road or 
trail leading approximately in that direc- 
tion is found. Of course there is always 
danger of a novice going miles out of the 
way, or even getting lost, but that is only 
a part of the work and of the joy of living, 
and if one doesn't arrive today, tomorrow 
does just as well. 

For three weeks preceding the library ex- 
tension trip, all of my spare time was en- 
gaged in trying out saddle horses of various 
sizes, colors, dispositions, and qualifica- 
tions. Seven horses submitted were guar- 
anteed to be absolutely gentle, tough, not 
afraid of anything and as sound as a dollar. 
Two of them were so old that they could not 
have gone ten miles; one insisted on getting 
down on his knees every time there was a 
hill to be climbed; another stood straight 
on his hind legs and whirled around each 
time I mounted and whenever I met an 
automobile or motorcycle; another flatly 
refused to carry anything besides the rider ; 
the sixth had a nasty habit of jumping 
violently to one side of the road without 
any reason or warning, and the seventh 
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bucked hU owner off before he was quite 
through guaranteeing him! The eighth 
was a young bay pony, sound in wind and 
limb, extremely nervous and as quick as 
a cat: he had a Roman nose and a decided 
broncho slope to his hips, furthermore his 
owner said that he would not guarantee one 
thing about him, excepting that he had 
never done a mean thing so far in his life, 
that he was not "lady-broke" and was not 
overly gentle! The pony meanwhile winked 
lazily at me and showed his teeth! 

I mounted, fired a gun, put a pack on 
him, in fact took all the liberties with him 
that I could think of, and each time he 
"made good," so "Joker" was chosen to be 
the library horse for this memorable trip. 

The first place visited for preliminary ex- 
tension work was Lakeview, a tiny hamlet 
in the heart of the Goshen Hole dry-farm- 
ing district about twenty-three miles south- 
east of Wheatland. I am still wondering 
whence it got its name as there isn't 
a sign of water within miles. Miss Jones, 
commonly known as "Jimmy," the owner 
of the Ideal picture theatre, became in- 
terested in the extension work, and after 
giving an especially good show for the 
benefit of the library, decided to hire a 
horse and accompany me over the county, 
beginning with a trip to Lakeview. 

Such a time as we had trying to get in- 
formation how to find the place! Each 
person consulted gave us entirely different 
directions, but they all agreed that Lake- 
view was southeast of Wheatland; that we 
follow the main travelled road through 
Seaburn Canon, and we'd get there. To 
get back, it would be necessary to come 
by the way of the Dickerson Canon, — "It's 
farther, but it saves a bad climb up a hill 
four miles long!" With these definite direc- 
tions we started, sticky mud under foot 
and heavy clouds over head. Owing to the 
weather we drove a sedate black horse 
commonly known as "Blizzard, the ladies' 
favorite." 

We followed a fairly visible road without 
trouble out through Antelope Gap, which 
lies about twelve miles east of Wheatland. 
The Gap received its name from the vast 



herds of antelope which have used it as a 
favorite grazing ground since long before 
the white man came. It is a large natural 
enclosure with few outlets, embracing rich 
grazing lands, fed by numerous springs, 
and broken here and there by gigantic rock 
deposits of peculiar formation, many of 
which resemble the ruins of castles to such 
an extent that one almost imagines that 
he lias been suddenly transported into some 
warlike place of the mediaeval period. 

Our troubles began almost as soon as we 
left Antelope Gap. The "main traveled 
road" suddenly went off in three directions, 
all equally popular. We took the left hand 
road only to find it fenced in by some new 
settler who had taken up a homestead 
within the past week. We struck off across 
country and soon found another road, but 
it led to a different part of Goshen Hole 
altogether. By this time we were utterly 
disgusted with roads, and turned "Bliz- 
zard's" head point blank across the track- 
less prairie in sheer desperation, telling 
him to "hit the trail!" 

For nearly an hour we rocked and 
bumped over rolling prairie, part of the 
time a driving Wyoming rain doing its best 
to cool our over-heated dispositions. 
Thanks to "Blizzard" we suddenly struck 
a trail which dropped off the rim of Goshen 
Hole into the Seaburn Canon entrance, and 
after some fancy balancing stunts on the 
part of the "buggy," and some neat turns 
on the part of "Blizzard" we struck the 
canon road safely and enjoyed a very pic- 
turesque drive for the remaining two miles 
down into Lakeview. 

For miles on either side the country 
stretches out perfectly fiat, broken here and 
there by a tiny claim shack, and an oc- 
casional small ridge of rocks. The entire 
space is enclosed by an abrupt wall rising 
some two or three hundred feet and 
through which are very few entrances, the 
better known being the Seaburn Canon 
ami the Dickerson Canon roads, the others 
being mostly cattle trails. Goshen Hole, 
as it is called, gives one the impression 
that this vast territory over twenty miles in 
diameter suddenly sunk. 
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Before the advent of the "dry-farmer" 
it was a very popular grazing ground as it 
is sheltered on all sides and furnished an 
abundance of rich grass and permanent 
springs. Strange to say, when the grass 
has been plowed under, a hard crust forms, 
through which it is almost impossible for 
any vegetation to penetrate, thus making a 
very discouraging proposition for the "dry- 
landers" to face in their almost vain at- 
tempt to eke out an existence. 

After hearing the explanation of the li- 
brary scheme, the dry-farmers jumped at 
the chance to obtain a traveling library, or 
in fact anything that resembled reading 
material, very much as a drowning person 
clutches at a straw. We dined with the 
Baptist missionary and his sister, then felt 
our way through the Dickerson Canon, 
making a house to house canvass on our 
return to Wheatland. The Lakeview trip 
completely cooled Miss Jones' enthusiasm 
for county extension work, and nothing 
could induce her to continue the journey 
over Platte County. 

Next morning I had to feel my way to 
Bordeaux, Slater and Chugwater. About 
two hours ride from Wheatland, "Joker" 
suddenly squirmed away from a warning 
rattle. As he did so, I grabbed my Colt's 
.38 revolver and blazed away, having the 
satisfaction a moment later of seeing a 
dead rattlesnake four feet in length lying 
within striking distance to my right. By 
this time I did not have the courage to 
dismount and secure the rattles for a 
souvenir. In making a hasty flight from 
this snake infested district, of course the 
newly fenced claims were again encoun- 
tered, and in getting around them this time, 
it was necessary to ford an immense irriga- 
tion ditch several times, to the detriment 
of the appearance of all wearing apparel, 
both worn and packed. 

By the time the road had re-appeared, 
"Joker" and I were miles out in the sand 
hills. An ominous roar of thunder caused 
me to glance to the rear. A heavy black 
cloud, broken by frequent vivid flashes of 
lightning, was rapidly coming down over 
Laramie Peak and spreading in every direc- 



tion. I fairly strained my eyes seeking 
for some form of shelter, but nothing was 
visible except the barren sand hills, sage 
brush, Spanish bayonet and lonely thread 
of a road. Meantime the clouds were grow- 
ing blacker, and the thunder more threaten- 
ing. We galloped briskly for several miles 
before it began to sprinkle. By this time I 
had given up all hopes of finding any shel- 
ter when to my joy, I spied a tiny new 
"claim shanty" and near it a half finished 
house. A curl of smoke indicated which 
of the two was inhabited, and accordingly 
I made all possible haste toward the little 
shed-roofed establishment. 

Almost before "Joker" stopped, I was 
hammering on the door with my quirt. As 
I was dismounting, a young, simply-clad 
Danish woman opened the door and in 
broken English bade me enter and bring 
the pony along! Scarcely believing my 
ears, I glanced inside the "twelve by 
eighteen" structure and beheld one room, 
the front end of which was occupied by the 
family of three, and the farther end, 
partially curtained off, was occupied by 
four fairly good sized horses contentedly 
crunching their hay! Over the "horse-end" 
was a semi-loft, accessible by means of a 
ladder. In this loft the family slept on 
straw ticks, commonly known as "Missouri 
feather-beds" in this section of the country. 
The remainder of the space was used as a 
general store room. The "family-end" con- 
tained an immense range which stood in 
the corner next the door. Prom the stove 
to the cupboard in the opposite corner was 
a long narrow bench on which were the 
water barrel, a basket of clean clothes, an 
extra chair and some cooking utensils. The 
table took up nearly all of the space be- 
tween the cupboard and the "partition." 
Around it were two rough and ready chairs 
and an old high chair for the little boy. 
The appearance of the table indicated that 
dinner was just about ready. It was cov- 
ered with a red cloth and was set with a 
simple although plentiful repast of fried 
salt pork, boiled potatoes, rye-bread, water- 
melon pickles and strong coffee. 

My hostess timidly invited me to dine 
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with them. As I was wondering what 
was to become of "Joker," the young set- 
tler informed me that as the horse-end was 
full, my pony was privileged to stay with 
me in the family-end. Just as I was seated 
in the extra chair with my back to the 
door, I was handed a box of oats to hold 
in my lap so that "Joker" could eat over 
my shoulder, without inconveniencing any- 
thing or anyone, at the same time the rest 
of us were eating. 

During the course of the meal, my bash- 
ful Danish host and hostess managed to 
explain that they had been in Wyoming 
about four weeks. They had built the 
"shack" first, and as soon as they com- 
pleted two rooms of their house, they in- 
tended to move into them and convert the 
shanty into a stable. At this time, they 
kept their horses out of doors, excepting 
in case of a storm like the present, when 
they were housed in one end of the room. 

After the storm, it was only a matter 
of a few minutes until Bordeaux was 
reached. Bordeaux boasts of one residence, 
a postoffice, hotel, and ticket office, all of 
which are sheltered under one small roof. 
At first the post mistress flatly refused to 
have anything to do with the traveling li- 
brary proposition. She was suspicious of 
anything supposed to be free, but after 
chatting with her for a few moments, and 
incidentally mentioning that I had at- 
tended some "hard-shell Baptist" meetings 
in my home town some time before — what 
the connection was, I haven't the slightest 
idea — she suddenly looked with favor on 
the proposition! My having attended 
those meetings had won the day! 

From Bordeaux to Slater I took a short 
cut through a field and followed the rail- 
road track on down through the "M Bar" 
sheep ranch. For nearly ten minutes be- 
fore the pens were reached, the bleating of 
the sheep could be heard growing louder 
and louder until it was almost deafening 
by the time I rode over the crest of the last 
hill and around the bend into the valley 
where the shearing camp was. Everything 
was in confusion. Some half hundred men 
were sullenly sitting or standing near the 



pens where thousands of sheep were rush- 
ing back and forth trying to escape. The 
recent heavy shower had made their wool 
so wet that it was impossible to continue 
the shearing. Many of the sheep were only 
partially sheared; others were all sheared; 
and nearly all showed more or less angry 
gashes due to careless handling by the 
shearers. The vast majority had not been 
touched. Back of the sheep pens were im- 
mense barns and in behind the barns, 
snuggling against a high hill, lay the 
shearers' colony of tents and sheep-wagons. 
Off to the left lay the "M Bar" ranch houses, 
tucked away among a lonely grove of cot- 
tonwoods, and lined up in front of the 
houses was a row of at least twenty sheep- 
wagons with their white canvas tops and 
green beds glistening from the recent rain. 

Soon after passing the ranch houses we 
came to Slater where quite a number of 
people had gathered to hear about the 
traveling library station which we were 
considering placing in the postoffice. As 
there isn't a single book store in the 
county, and the nearest one is at Cheyenne 
nearly one hundred miles away, these peo- 
ple certainly appreciated any opportunity 
which would put them in touch with the 
almost priceless treasures. Chugwater was 
also an enthusiastic community. The post- 
master even volunteered to have the school 
teachers and visiting ministers co-operate 
with him and get up a "pie-sociable er 
somethin' " for the purpose of purchasing 
a few good reference books to be kept as a 
nucleus for a future branch reading room 
for "Chug." 

Next morning I rode east from Chug- 
water through a prosperous looking farm- 
ing community, bound for the Iowa Cen- 
ter postoffice. It was rather hard to locate, 
but I finally succeeded, and was fortunate 
enough to find quite a few families as- 
sembled waiting for the mail which was 
due that morning. Out in that neighbor- 
hood the postman comes but three times a 
week, consequently he is a very important 
personage. After talking County Library 
and showing most of my pictures, — I was 
succeeding most beautifully in arousing 
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their attention and enthusiasm, — imagine 
my consternation when I suddenly discov- 
ered that I had "strayed" four miles be- 
yond the boundaries of Platte County, and 
was talking to Goshen County residents! 
The people were terribly disappointed when 
they learned that they were not eligible to 
our library privileges. Goshen County has 
no library. 

After a brief rest and a good dinner at 
Iowa Center, I pushed back through the 
farming community on the "Platte" side of 
the line, discussing plans for establishing 
traveling library stations for the granges 
with every farmer I could see. Just about 
five o'clock another storm came rolling 
across the plains from Laramie Peak, and 
seeing a tiny shack about a mile ahead, I 
lost no time in getting to it. 

The shanty was much larger than I had 
at first imagined. It was low and broad 
with a curved roof. On the outside it was 
covered with black building paper. Just 
back of the shanty stood an immense wind- 
mill, water tank, and horse trough. A few 
rods to the right were the stable and 
corrals. 

As I dismounted, two friendly, half- 
grown pups came rollicking out to greet 
me, while from the inside came a lusty 
wail proclaiming the presence of a hungry, 
husky infant. The door was suddenly 
opened and you may imagine my joy and 
surprise to find some friends of mine, the 
head of the house having been the mayor of 
a large city in Iowa within the past decade. 
A near relative had swindled the family 
out of nearly two hundred thousand dollars, 
willed it to his wife, and then committed 
suicide. For that reason, Mr. B — and his 
family came to Wyoming and took up a 
homestead. In the meantime their only 
daughter had married a young Westerner 
and was now the proud mother of a little 
son. 

While the outside of the shanty was 
typical of the homestead, the inside was 
far above the average. There were six 
large, comfortable rooms, nicely finished 
and furnished; beautiful oil paintings 
adorned the walls; in the living room a 



piano occupied a conspicuous corner; near 
it was a case full of good books and maga- 
zines. Comfortable chairs were scattered 
through all of the rooms, giving a cheerful, 
homey appearance. 

For the next three nights I made their 
"claim" my headquarters. The first even- 
ing it hailed hard, and a severe frost fol- 
lowed in spite of it being the middle of 
June. The second evening was perfectly 
beautiful, and in order that we might en- 
joy it better Mrs. B — sent her daughter and 
me to the nearest neighbor's after some 
fresh eggs. In order not to make the ride 
too exciting, Mrs. T — took one of their 
"gentler" horses, called "Squawman" and 
we drove him over without any trouble. 
On the way home, "Squawman" heard the 
eggs rattle and away he ran at full speed 
over the prairie. After we threw the eggs 
out of the buggy, he stopped, but in cross- 
ing several rough places he had broken 
the harness so badly that we had to walk 
home and lead that gentle horse! We were 
successful in rescuing four of the eggs 
unbroken, and were feeling duly elated over 
the fact until Mrs. B — , with a twinkle 
in her eye, informed us that three out of 
the four rescued eggs which we had gone 
through so much to get, were far beyond 
the age of usefulness! 

As we were watching the magnificent 
sunset, we were all hastily driven indoors 
by the sudden appearance of a mad bull 
which had wandered in from the range. 
It took quite a bit of shouting plus a few 
doses from Mr. B — 's shotgun before he 
could be persuaded to return to his proper 
grazing ground and leave us in peace. 

On Sunday morning, I returned to 
Wheatland over a different road. Although, 
as usual, fenced in claims were encoun- 
tered, by permitting "Joker" to have his 
own way in following the railroad track, 
I was fortunate enough to get through in 
time for dinner, after opening eight barbed- 
wire gates, fording a ditch twice, and a 
creek six times. Before I had finished my 
repast, representatives from all the 
churches had informed me, either by tele- 
phone or in person, that I was scheduled 
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to play a violin solo at the Union Service 
to be held at the Christian church that 
evening. The remainder of the day was 
therefore spent in finding an accompanist 
and practicing. Verily there is no rest 
for a librarian! 

Early Monday morning, after packing the 
khaki bags with a plentiful supply of clean 
clothing, I started for the northern part of 
the county. Between Uva and Guernsey, 
I stopped at most of the "claims" and had 
a thoroughly delightful time with all of 
the settlers interviewed. At dinner time 
I was welcomed royally by a young Ger- 
man and his wife in their comfortable 
house of three rooms. 

From Guernsey to Sunrise the contour of 
the country changed abruptly. Instead of 
the rolling prairie, one had the impression 
that he was in the heart of the mountains. 
The road wound through a steep cafion for 
six or seven miles. About two miles from 
Guernsey was a lovely glade, in the midst 
of which stood a picturesque log cabin. On 
a steep hillside back of the cabin were at 
least a hundred goats of all sizes, colors 
and descriptions. How they managed to 
stick on, let alone find anything to eat, is 
a mystery. These goats were owned by 
two Greeks who lived in the log cabin. 
The men had been injured in one of the 
mines several years before, and now earned 
their living by selling goat's milk, cheese, 
and butter to the Greek laborers of Hart- 
ville and Sunrise. 

At the end of the cafion road lay the 
beautiful little hamlet of Hartvllle, noted 
throughout the country for its tough char- 
acters and numerous saloons. A mile above 
Hartville suddenly appeared the pretty lit- 
tle village of Sunrise nestling among the 
rugged reddish-brown hills. All of the 
houses were built alike and painted a dull 
red. Although this is the largest town in 
the county, everything is owned by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company — iron 
and copper mining being carried on ex- 
tensively. 

Reverend Daniel McCorkle of the Presby- 
terian Church and his wife were awaiting 
my arrival with eagerness. Everyone in 



Sunrise was not only anxious to obtain a 
traveling library, but was willing to make 
a special effort to get a branch library and 
reading room as well. Thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. McCorkle, I was able to call on each 
family, including the Greek and Italian 
workingmen, Mrs. McCorkle acting as in- 
terpreter. Not a single word of opposition 
was met with regarding the proposition. 

Many of the workingmen were overjoyed 
at the prospect of getting something to 
read. Eighteen good magazines were 
voluntarily pledged for the reading room, 
and some of the prominent citizens volun- 
teered to get up entertainments to raise 
money for obtaining more books, par- 
ticularly in modern Greek and Italian for 
the benefit of the workingmen. As none 
of the residents of Sunrise is a taxpayer, 
this plan met with enthusiasm on all sides. 

Mr. Weed, the manager of the C. F. & 
I. Co., after finding how enthusiastic the 
people were, promised to furnish a room 
with three reading tables, chairs, book- 
cases, heat and lights. The Boy Scouts are 
also invaluable helpers in this cause. The 
Women's Club is going to be responsible 
for a caretaker, and for the organization of 
a story-hour for the children. "Anything 
to counteract the vicious influences of the 
saloons and other establishments of the 
village of Hartville one mile distant" say 
the residents of Sunrise. They are making 
a mighty effort to substitute clean amuse- 
ments for their people, and at the same 
time attract the better element in Hartville 
to Sunrise. 

Mr. McCorkle says that the C. F. & I. 
Co., treats its men well at Sunrise, and any- 
thing within reason which the company 
can provide to make its men more efficient 
workers, and increase their safety, it is 
willing to give. 

During the day, blasting is heavy and 
frequent, but there is always a warning 
whistle preceding the blast by about three 
or four minutes in order to give ample 
time for those within the danger zone to 
reach shelter. Sometimes the blasts are 
so heavy that windows are shattered, and 
various small articles go flying from the 
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shelves, tables, etc. While Mrs. McCorkle 
was getting breakfast the last morning that 
I was In Sunrise, there was an unusually 
heavy blast and every one of the good 
things on the stove leapt into the air, 
turned over and landed upside down on the 
floor with a crash! It must have been mad- 
dening to the hostess, but with one 
astonished glance at the mess on the floor, 
she laughed heartily and said: "Yet Daniel 
McCorkle expects the people — and me — to 
remain good-natured Christians in spite of 
all this!" 

After breakfast, a delightful hour was 
spent visiting the mines, dodging blasts, 
gathering specimens, and talking with the 
workmen. Then with a feeling of real re- 
gret over leaving this unique little town, 
I mounted Joker and, bidding farewell to 
my host and hostess, wended my way down 
through Hartville to Guernsey, arriving at 
the leading hotel hot, dusty, travel- 
stained, and ravenously hungry. Just as 
I was seated and congratulating myself 
that I was to be alone in the dining room, 
in came about twenty members of the 
Wheatland Boosters' Club. We had a very 
jolly time for the next hour. 

Arrangements were made to furnish 
Guernsey with a traveling library, at pres- 
ent to be kept at the drug store. The 
women's clubs were to take the matter up 
with the town council, endeavoring to have 
the town furnish and support a branch 
reading room in the same manner as Sun- 
rise, by co-operating with the main county 
library at Wheatland. Then at any time 
when the town is through with its indi- 
vidual collection it may exchange it with 
the county library for a collection equal in 
value, thereby receiving many times the 
value of reading material for the amount 
expended, than it could receive if it re- 
mained independent. 

From Guernsey I went to Hartville Junc- 
tion, more commonly known as Junction. 
This is the only town in Platte County 
which turned the library proposition down 
unconditionally. 

As it was late in the afternoon when I 
finished the business at Junction, I had 



to remain overnight. The entire "town" 
consists of a cheap hotel, a station, a tiny 
general store and postoffice combined, two 
residences and three railroads. There was 
no stable, so "Joker" had to spend the 
night in a ten-acre lot where six other 
horses of various ages, sizes, dispositions 
and colors made life miserable for him by 
keeping him moving so fast that he had 
very little time for eating or resting. 

After chatting with the "residents" of 
the town, I decided that the hotel would 
be the only place in which I could stay. I 
was fortunate enough to find a front room 
with a lock on the door, and made myself 
as comfortable as possible. The meals were 
fairly good so I got along nicely. 

Early next morning I went to Glendo, a 
small town in the extreme northern part 
of the county, in the heart of the old ranch- 
ing community. The residents there had 
been expecting me for a week, but for some 
unaccountable reason I had changed my 
plans at the last moment and had made the 
southern part of the county first, and by 
so doing had escaped probable death from 
a severe hailstorm which tore all shingles 
from the houses, made kindling of the 
roofboards, killed and injured stock, turned 
into a tornado a few miles farther on, car- 
ried off three houses, killed three people 
and injured several others, just at the 
time I had written the postmaster that I 
should probably arrive in that vicinity! 

At dinner time I was the first to enter 
the dining room of Glendo's "leading hotel." 
Hearty laughter and more or less "josh- 
ing" in the next room indicated that there 
would be plenty of company. In a few min- 
utes the door opened and six "punchers" 
appeared attired in characteristic soft shirts 
with the bandanna kerchiefs around the 
neck, "chaps," high-heeled boots and jingling 
spurs. They were almost in the room when 
their leader spied me. An exclamation of 
surprise from him, and they all turned 
and fairly flew back into the next room, 
from where they re-appeared about five 
minutes later with their hair neatly 
combed; neckties taking the place of the 
bandannas; coats on; minus the "chaps," 
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spurs, and rollicking manner, coming in 
the most quiet, dignified way imaginable. 
There are but two unmarried young women 
within a radius of thirty-five miles of Glen- 
do, one living six miles and the other six- 
teen miles from town, and these two are ex- 
tremely popular. As for young men, there 
are any number of eligibles living in this 
vicinity, owning more or less property, and 
most of them having a college education. 

All of the ranchers called me by name as 
soon as they saw me. At first I wondered 
at it, but came to the conclusion that as 
I was the only strange woman on horse- 
back who had been up that way for a long 
time, it was but natural that they should 
recognize me after they had learned that 
I was due there. 

After arranging for placing a traveling 
library station in the Glendo postoffice, 
chatting with the ranchers, and snatching 
about four hours of sleep at the tiny 
frontier hotel, I saddled and mounted 
Joker about two-thirty in the morning, in 
order to avoid the heat and electrical 
storms prevalent later in the day, and 
"struck the home-trail" for Wheatland. It 
was too early for breakfast when I arrived 
at Junction, so stopping just long enough 
for Joker to have a good feed of oats, I 
rode on, reaching Wheatland after a ride 
of fifty miles, at ten o'clock. 



No traveling library was established at 
Grant, about twenty-five miles south-west 
of Wheatland, as all of the ranchers there 
are well-to-do and motor to Wheatland at 
least once a week in their own cars, so that 
it is easy for them to secure their books 
from the main library. 

Not long ago I was greatly surprised as 
well as amused when a library director in 
the northern part of Wyoming, upon re- 
questing a library organizer for her county, 
required: "A young woman who is not 
only a college graduate with library school 
training and experience but in addition 
must be able to get along with Western 
people, ride and drive, as well as pack a 
horse, follow a trail, shoot straight, run 
an automobile, and be able to 'rough it' 
whenever necessary!" Now, it has been 
proved that those qualifications all come in 
as a part of the business, as well as the 
fun of organizing in Wyoming. 

We haven't a fine Carnegie building, nor 
a large expensive collection — they will come 
later — but we have a trained librarian, 
Miss Fenton, who has had some experience, 
and a broad-minded and liberal board of 
directors. Our collection, though small, 
is exceptionally well circulated, and best 
of all, we are gaining the good will and 
confidence of all residents of Platte County, 
even to the professional grouches! 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS AFFECTED BY MUNICIPAL RETRENCHMENT 
By Frederick C. Hicks, Law Librarian, Columbia University 



When at the request of the president, 
this study of the relation of municipal re- 
trenchment to the financial problems of 
public libraries was undertaken, I was 
under the impression that there had been 
such general and marked reduction in sup- 
port of public libraries that something like 
a crisis in library affairs had been reached. 
There had been public notice of a number 
of instances of retrenchment, and these 
had in the minds of many brought a state 
of unrest. What is the matter with 



democracy, they asked, if the library is 
always the first to suffer in time of finan- 
cial stress? Is not the library an integral 
part of public education, and education the 
bulwark of liberty, and liberty the watch- 
word of democracy? If we were in the 
midst of a campaign for the establishment 
of a public library we would all answer 
yes, with a flourish; but such a reply would 
serve no useful purpose today. We must 
not declare Miss Democracy faithless un- 
less we can support the accusation with 



